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PROVERBS IN THE MAKING: SOME SCIENTIFIC 
COMMONPLACES. 

In their " Allgemeine Methodik der Volkskunde " (Erlangen, 1899) 
L. Scherman and F. S. Krauss find a rubric for what the Germans 
call " gefliigelte Worte." These are proverbs, or phrases and say- 
ings of like cleverness or triteness, having their origin in literary or 
semi-literary sources. Some of these " winged words " do ultimately 
lose their particular literary character and pass over into the pos- 
session of the " folk," from whom, long afterward, some folklorist 
may gather them in unsuspectingly with other real proverbs. 

The present writer has arranged from his notebooks a consider- 
able number of brief and succinct statements of scientific facts and 
fancies, which may perhaps come under the rubric in question. No 
attempt has been made to exhaust the writers from which citations 
are made, nor has it been sought to include many authors whose 
words one might reasonably expect to find here. The authors 
cited are chiefly of to-day, and the subject-matter largely anthropo- 
logical in the broad sense of the term. The modernity of some of 
the sayings from writers of the Elizabethan and Carolinian ages, 
e.g. Elyot, Bacon, Browne, is sometimes very striking. Notable 
also are the contradictory opinions expressed by some of the men of 
science, particularly concerning woman and the child, their various 
good qualities, defects, etc. It has not been possible to give exact 
page and date for these citations, so they are recorded simply with 
the author's name attached as having been found in some one of his 
works by the present writer. Most of the sentences cited will not 
be found in any book of " familiar quotations." 

1. Absence of discipline is the greatest triumph of the teacher. 
B. Machado (Portuguese statesman and educator, 1901). 

2. A child without gayety is a spring without sun, is a butterfly 
without wings ; it cannot take the flight that proves and maintains 
health. Mme. Necker (1737-1794). 

3. After that a child is come to seven year of age, I hold it expe- 
dient that he be taken from the company of women. Sir T. Elyot 

(I53I)- 

4. Against atheists the very savages take part with the very sub- 
tlest philosophers. Bacon (1597; 1625). 

5. Age doth not rectify but incurvate our nature, turning bad 
dispositions into worser habits. Sir T. Browne (1635 ; 1643). 

6. A gentle wit is therewith [grammar] soon fatigate. Sir T. 
Elyot. 
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7. Agriculture was, in its beginning, an art of the desert. W J 
McGee (American anthropologist, b. 1853). 

8. All culture has a personal factor. J. W. Powell (American 
anthropologist, 1 834-1902). 

9. All Nature is clay in the hands of the potter. O. T. Mason 
(American anthropologist, b. 1838). 

10. All the faculties are sociable. B. Machado. 

11. All the social fabrics of the world are built around women. 
O. T. Mason. 

12. Among many primitive peoples marriage is one of the most 
effective means of acculturation. W J McGee. 

13. Among the most seemingly brutally savages there is a higher, 
purer society, the party of progress. O. T. Mason. 

14. Art precedes industry, industry science. B. Machado. 

15. A Saint Vincent de Paul among Kanakas is as impossible as 
a Mozart among the Fuegians. T. Ribot (contemporary French psy- 
chologist). 

16. A sound Caesarian nativity may outlast a natural birth. Sir 
T. Browne. 

17. At no period of man's life were wars the normal state of ex- 
istence. Prince Krapotkin (contemporary Russian scientist). 

18. Attention is the stuff that memory is made of, and memory is 
accumulated genius. J. R. Lowell (American man of letters and 
poet, 1819-1891). 

19. Beast is beast, man is man. J. W. Powell. 

20. Beauty in art has only a secondary significance, to attract at- 
tention. Ivantzof (contemporary Russian writer). 

21. Beauty is the somatic genius of woman. Tonnini (Italian). 

22. Be Caesar unto thyself ! Sir T. Browne. 

23. Being well and being ill are "catching." B. Machado. 

24. Be not afraid of life ! W. James (American psychologist, b. 
1842). 

25. Better no education at all than a bad one. F. Jahn (German 
educator, 1778-1852). 

26. Better no explanation than a bad one. B. Machado. 

27. Certain impulses develop in childhood which disappear entirely 
in later life. H. R. Marshall (American architect and psychologist, 
b. 1852). 

28. Change of determination is not always repentance. B. Ma- 
chado. 

29. Changes of pronunciation start with the child. A. Darme- 
steter (contemporary French philologist). 
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30. Child-play is the first education of the will. B. Perez (con- 
temporary French psychologist). 

31. Children alone are sufficiently child-like for children. J. P. 
Richter (1763-1825). 

32. Children and ignorant people are the most credulous. E. 
Darwin (1 731-1802). 

33. Children and the less intelligent of men crave anger of a low 
degree. H. R. Marshall. 

34. Children are born, and not made. Dr. F. S. Billings (Ameri- 
can pathologist, b. 1845). 

35. Children beg to be tickled. H. R. Marshall. 

36. Children conjure up few chimseras. Mme. Necker. 

37. Children gesticulate with all their body. B. Machado. 

38. Children should be permitted to use their hands early in in- 
fancy. E. Darwin. 

39. Children tend not to love, but to be loved. Paola Lombroso 
(d. of C Lombroso). 

40. Children's morality is more negative than positive. Paola 
Lombroso. 

41. Children write as they see. Paola Lombroso. 

42. Civilization is syphilization. E. Krafft-Ebing (contemporary 
German pathologist). 

43. Civilization supplements the senses. H. Drummond (con- 
temporary English writer). 

44. Columbus discovered a new world only when he was in the 
stream. O. T. Mason. 

45. Covetousness cracks the sinews of faith. Sir T. Browne. 

46. Crime is a phenomenon of atavism. C. Lombroso (contem- 
porary Italian criminologist). 

47. Crime is a phenomenon of failure of adaptation to a given 
social milieu. Zuccarelli (contemporary Italian criminologist). 

48. Crime is not an organic fatality, but is progressive decay. 
Anon. 

49. Crime is psychic atavism. P. Mantegazza (contemporary 
Italian anthropologist and physiologist). 

50. Crime is the sensible measure of the degree of health, 
strength, prosperity, of a given society at any given moment of its 
existence. D. Drill (contemporary Russian criminologist). 

51. Crime, like prostitution, is nourished by idleness. A. Corre 
(contemporary French criminologist). 

52. Crowds are a little like the ancient sphinx. G. Le Bon (con- 
temporary French sociologist). 

53. Crowds are feminine everywhere ; but most feminine of all is 
the Latin crowd. G. Le Bon. 
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54. Crowds, since the dawn of civilization, have always been sub- 
jected to the influence of illusions. G. Le Bon. 

55. Crowds think in images. G. Le Bon. 

56. Culture is human evolution ; not the development of man as 
an animal, but the evolution of the human attributes of man. J. W. 
Powell. 

57. Custom is a second nature. Lord Kames (Scotch philosopher, 
1696-1782). 

58. Degeneration-signs begin where characteristics due to race 
and milieu leave off. Nacke (contemporary German anthropologist 
and criminologist). 

59. Deism for the social intelligence, realism for the individual. 
G. Tarde (contemporary French sociologist). 

60. Desuetude is the cause of origin of every new custom. G. 
Tarde. 

61. Dilettanteism is a form of sensualism. B. Machado. 

62. Dreams acquire what has been appropriately called a mytho- 
logical character. H. Hoffding (contemporary Danish psychologist). 

63. During the primitive period rites are the immediate and direct 
expression of the religious sentiment, and translate the genius of each 
people. T. Ribot. 

64. Each culture was developed in a special environment. O. T. 
Mason. 

65. Education can never be a trade. B. Machado. 

66. Education can prevent a good nature from passing from infan- 
tile crime to habitual crime, but it cannot change those who are born 
with perverse instincts. C. Lombroso. 

67. Education gives to man nothing which he might not educe out 
of himself. Revelation gives nothing to the human species which 
human reason left to itself might not attain. G. E. Lessing (1729- 
1781). 

68. Education is the jewel of humanity. F. Jahn. 

69. Education is revelation coming to the individual man ; revela- 
tion is education which has come, and is yet coming, to the human 
race. Lessing. 

70. Education is not to be anticipated. B. Machado. 

71. Education, like government, must prevent, not repress. B. 
Machado. 

72. Effort is the soul of evolution. B. Machado. 

73. Egoism transforms itself into negligence. B. Machado. 

74. Environment has become the creature of man. J. W. Powell. 

75. Even among savages some leisure from the cares of life is 
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essential for the culture of art. A. C. Haddon (contemporary 
English anthropologist). 

76. Even the great man must, even where he has done god-like 
deeds, remain a human being. F. Jahn. 

TJ. Every crime is lunacy. Kesteven. 

78. Every individual is a copy taken from a page stereotyped once 
for all. Baudement. 

79. Every language is a perpetual evolution. A. Darmesteter. 

80. Every man is some months older than he bethinks him. Sir 
T. Browne. 

81. Every man pays a forfeit for his taming. H. Drummond. 

82. Every science is at the same time a philosophy. L. F. Ward 
(American psychologist and sociologist, b. 1841). 

83. Every sign of morphological degeneration is a sign and indi- 
cation of functional degeneration. G. Sergi (contemporary Italian 
anthropologist and biologist). 

84. Every social fact is imitated. G. Tarde. 

85. Every town should have its common playground for the boy. 
F. Froebel (1782-1852). 

86. Except fear, all the primitive emotions imply tendencies to 
movement. T. Ribot. 

87. Excess of imagination in the child, as with primitive peoples, 
is clearly connected with less clearness of perceptions, which are 
transformed, at will, one into another. T. Ribot. 

88. Explanation is not always justification. B. Machado. 

89. Fear paralyzes. B. Machado. 

90. Fear of great duties is as bad as contempt for little ones. B. 
Machado. 

91. Feeling is the primitive function of mind. F. Paulhan (con- 
temporary French psychologist). 

92. Few men are really educated ; fewer still can educate. F. Jahn. 

93. Few people know how to be old. La Rochefoucauld. 

94. First-born children always suffer from the inexperience of their 
parents. B. Machado. 

95. Forcing makes a child great before its years, wasted before 
maturity, old before its time. F. Jahn. 

96. For girls schools are as necessary as, nay even more necessary 
than, for boys ; for the woman must leave school more complete than 
the man, who has the rich after-school of the world of life, while 
woman has nothing. F. Jahn. 

97. For the animal, for the child, for the savage and the uncivil- 
ized man, form and physical strength are all ; for the civilized man 
mental strength and moral strength tend to become the object of 
greatest value. Colajanni (contemporary Italian sociologist). 
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98. Fortunately the day of anger-emphasis is past and gone for 
most cultivated people, and for them its pleasure is satisfied by games 
in which anger is simulated. H. R. Marshall. 

99. From sympathy is born the tendency to imitation. Mme. 
Necker. 

100. Function is the object of nature. L. F. Ward. 

101. Genius only edits the inspirations of the crowd. G. Stanley 
Hall (American psychologist, b. 1846). 

102. Give the child a bit of chalk, or the like, and soon a new 
creation will stand before him and you. F. Froebel. 

103. God does not live in gaps. G. Stanley Hall. 

104. Government and education are reciprocal. B. Machado. 

105. Great is the vanity of belonging to a great city ! G. Tarde. 

106. Harmony of minds is the most delicate work of civilization 
and culture. B. Machado. 

107. Heredity is memory. E. Haeckel (contemporary German 
biologist). 

108. Heredity is a generic term of which atavism is a modality. 
Dally (French pathologist). 

109. Historical events appear to have been much more potent in 
leading races to civilization than their faculty. F. Boas (American 
anthropologist, b. 1858). 

1 10. Honor began as the appreciation of the successful outcome of 
a struggle. Venturini (contemporary Italian pathologist). 

in. Human development is eminently social. W J McGee. 

112. Human evolution is serial evolution. J. W. Powell. 

113. Human life is a life of the soul, of the heart. B. Machado. 

1 14. Human mating began in rather apathetic monogamy. W J 
McGee. 

115. I can cure the gout or stone in some sooner than divinity, 
pride, or avarice in others. Sir T. Browne. 

116. Idiots are young children in the bodies of older children. 
Eschricht. 

117. Idleness is optimistic. B. Machado. 

118. Idleness is the father of all crime. Anon. (Italian). 

119. If art existed for its beauty alone, it would be useless. 
Ivantzof. 

1 20. I find in pure thought the type and law of all development. 
F. Froebel. 

121. If youth knew ! If old age could ! Anon. (French). 

122. Ignorance easily changes to hate. B. Machado. 
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123. Ignorance is explosive mental instability. B. Machado. 

124. Imitation is social memory. G. Tarde. 

125. Imitation with animals is largely unconscious. F. Plateau 
(contemporary Belgian biologist). 

126. Immediate life for immediate ends ! W. S. Jackman (Amer- 
ican pedagogue, b. 1855). 

127. In animals, and the lower races of men, maternal love is lost 
when the helpless age of the child is past. H. Hoffding. 

128. In an old man seduction is corruption. S. Venturi. 

129. In a very deep sense all human science is but the increment 
of the power of the eye, and all human art is the increment of the 
power of the hand. J. Fiske (American historian, 1842-1901). 

130. In children there is little or no disguise. Lord Kames. 

131. Inequality of joys increases with civilization and density of 
population. Anon. 

132. In every normal man all the primitive tendencies exist, but 
their existence does not imply their equality. T. Ribot 

133. Infants, like brutes, are mostly governed by instincts, with- 
out the least view to any end, good or ill. Lord Kames. 

134. Infallibility of instinct, in the child, as in animals, is over- 
rated. B. Perez. 

135. In its rude beginnings the psychic life was but an appendage 
to the body ; in fully developed humanity the body is but a vehicle 
for the soul. J. Fiske. 

136. Innovation and civilization are essentially masculine facts. 
G. Tarde. 

137. In primitive poetry man is in the foreground ; nature is only 
an accessary. T. Ribot. 

138. In primitive society the drama is the school of religion. J. 
W. Powell. 

139. Instinct is more than habit petrified and transmitted. G. 
Stanley Hall. 

140. Instruction renders a man neither more moral nor more 
happy ; it changes neither his instincts nor his hereditary passions. 
G. Le Bon. 

141. In the complete idiot every instinct is lacking, even that of 
nutrition. T. Ribot. 

142. In the natural world everything has a meaning. L. F. Ward. 

143. In the organic life of plants and animals, as in the life of lan- 
guage, we find again the same laws. A. Darmesteter. 

144. In the self-scribbling of the child we see nothing of the sharp 
observation-gift of the rudest hunter-people. E. Grosse (contem- 
porary German ethnologist). 

145. In woman femininity is all. S. Venturi. 
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146. It addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a man. Bacon. 

147. It is a great misfortune never to be able to forget that one 
is learned. F. Jahn. 

148. It is as natural to die as to be born ; and to a little infant, 
perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. Bacon. 

149. It is love that produces love in the child. Mme. Necker. 

150. It is impossible to establish for criminals a special type of 
brain. Mingazzini (contemporary Italian anatomist). 

151. Jealousy is a mark of primitiveness of character and thought. 
S. Venturi. 

152. Joy is not a runner, but a dancer. J. P. Richter. 

153. Language follows its course, indifferent to the complaints of 
the grammarians, the lamentation of the purists. A. Darmesteter. 

154. Language is choke-full of metaphors. G. Curtius (German 
philologist, 1820-1885). 

155. Language remains the old serpent it was in Paradise. F. H. 
Jacobi (German philosopher, 1743-18 19). 

156. Language was the first art-object of man, where the race pro- 
duced spontaneously born artist ; everywhere else it has been the 
first plaything or the first jewel. G. Tarde. 

157. Languages have not differentiated from one primordial lan- 
guage, but have integrated from innumerable primordial languages. 
J. W. Powell. 

158. Laugh and grow fat. Anon. (English). 

159. Laughter is of very heterogeneous origin. T. Ribot. 

160. Learned and incapable are the majority of the graduates of 
our schools. B. Machado. 

161. Let us recognize women as beings like ourselves. Riballier. 

162. Life's evening brings its lamp with it. J. Joubert (1754- 
1824). 

163. Life's spring solicits children on all sides. B. Machado. 

164. Like everything else which especially distinguishes man, the 
altruistic feelings were first called into existence through the first 
beginnings of infancy in the animal world. J. Fiske. 

165. Like primitive peoples and savages, children lose an immense 
amount of time in contests and debates. B. Machado. 

166. Lord God, how many good and clever wits of children be now- 
adays perished by ignorant schoolmasters ! Sir T. Elyot. 

167. Love is a school of toleration. B. Machado. 

168. Love is the simplest and the oldest of the social feelings. S. 
Venturi. 

169. Love of parents to children is, as a rule, stronger than love 
of children to parents. H. Hoffding. 
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170. Man as an animal is everywhere losing ground. H. Drum- 
mond. 

171. Man becomes educable only by language. F. Jahn. 

172. Man grows in mind faster than in morals. G. Stanley Hall. 

173. Man in his sleeping state is a much less perfect animal than 
in his waking hours. E. Darwin. 

174. Man is an intelligence served by organs. P. Topinard (con- 
temporary French anthropologist). 

175. Man is simply the topmost branch of the animal tree, and 
bound to everything that lives by ties of the most intimate and vital 
kinship. G. Stanley Hall. 

176. Man is struggle; woman is love. Thulie" (contemporary 
French biologist). 

177. Man is the whole world and the breath of God; woman the 
rib and the crooked piece of man. Sir T. Browne. 

178. Man living, flesh and bone, is the last object the savage came 
to deify. G. Tarde. 

179. Man's end is creation, not mortification. B. Machado. 

180. Man should never be a show-piece for woman ; woman never 
a plaything for man. F. Jahn. 

181. Man, that true and great ampkibium, whose nature is dis- 
posed to live, not only like other creatures in divers elements, but in 
divided and distinguished [i. e. visible and invisible] worlds. Sir T. 
Browne. 

182. Marriage alone is fecund, not the duel. G. Tarde. 

183. Material and spiritual are two steeds harnessed to the same 
whifnetree, which must be kept in increasingly perfect equilibrium. 
G. Stanley Hall. 

184. Maternal instinct and love gradually introduce the child to 
his little outside world. F. Froebel. 

185. Memory is the keystone of the intellectual edifice. Ch. 
Richet (contemporary French physiologist). 

186. Mentality in the animal series generally is, as certain organs 
and functions are, independent of the position which a given species 
or genus of animals occupies. G. Sergi. 

187. Method is the highest procedure of individual intelligence. 
De Greef (contemporary Dutch sociologist). 

188. Morality is a function of pleasure and pain. Battaglia. 

189. Morality is not a new science, art, or trade ; it is the supreme 
generalization of all the sciences, arts, and trades, their humanization, 
their universalization. B. Machado. 

190. Mother-love is the best interpreter of speech-beginnings. F. 
Jahn. 
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191. Movement, not sensation, is the prime factor in evolution. 
Payot (contemporary French psychologist). 

192. Multiplication of ideas is much on the same level as alterna- 
tion of beliefs. G. Tarde. 

193. Nakedness is uncomely, as well in mind as in body. Bacon. 

194. Nature contains more of beauty than of art. Ivantzof. 

195. Nature incites above all children to develop themselves physi- 
cally. Guyau (contemporary French psychologist). 

196. Nature has made women more like children, in order that they 
may better understand and care for children. Havelock Ellis (con- 
temporary English pychologist and anthropologist). 

197. Nature is not fixed, but fluid ; spirit alters, moulds, makes it. 
Emerson. 

198. Natures requires children to be children before they are men. 
J. J. Rousseau (1712-1778). 

199. Necessity, example, love, have been, are, and will remain the 
greatest teachers of the human race. F. Jahn. 

200. No change of apparatus can deprive the human race of gen- 
iuses. O. T. Mason. 

201. No language expresses things, only names. Herder (1744- 
1803). 

202. No single element of weakness is fatal. W. James. 

203. No society can be directed by government alone ; in order to 
make live one must live with. B. Machado. 

204. Nothing moralizes children like the sight of their parents ; 
nothing moralizes parents like the sight of their children. B. Ma- 
chado. 

205. No white child was ever born with a greater intellectual devel- 
opment than that of a negro child. Fiamingo (contemporary Italian). 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 



